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BY 
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FOREWORD 


Dr. Ezra Grumbine, who prepared the paper, “An 
Old Tragedy of Jackson Township,” for several years be- 
fore his death, in conversation with the undersigned, told 
of this story, and asked if we thought the paper would be 
a proper subject to read before the Lebanon County 
Historical Society. He said that he had the story from 
the lips of Cathrine Bechtel, who was born January 7, 
1809, and at the time of the tragedy was 13 years of 
age. She was the pupil who, when the time was passed 
and the call did not come, drew herself up at the window 
to see why the school door was not opened and saw the 
body of the teacher hanging from a rafter in the school- 
room. 

The doctor felt that this story, given by the former 
pupil, who then was aged about 65 years, and the wife 
of John Weirick (grandmother of the Secretary of the 
Society), should be preserved among the historical events 
of 100 years ago, and being urged to compile the inci- 
dents in a true story, he promised to do so. However, 

_before he could read the paper, he became seriously ill 
and urged his son, Prof. Harvey Grumbein (a room-mate 
at College of the undersigned) to see that it was placed 
in our hands for such disposition as we saw fit. 

The matter was laid before the Executive Commit- | 
tee of the Society, and it was agreed that the paper 
should be read by the Secretary and afterwards published 
and distributed to its members. - 

This paper was read at the 26th Annual Meeting of 
the Society, January 25, 1924, and is hereby offered for 
the information and preservation of events in the early 
school life of this county—100 years ago—1822. 


CHARLES D. WEIRICK, 
Secretary and Librarian. 





Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2021 


https://archive.org/details/oldtragedyotjackOOgrum 


= An Old Tragedy of 
Jackson Township 
Bie 4 — Lebanon County, Pa. 





A short distance west of a public road leading from 
Myerstown in Lebanon County, Pa., to Pinegrove, about 
three miles north of the former town, near a clump of 
forest trees in what is now a cultivated field, stood, a 
hundred years ago, a low, wooden building, part dwell- 
ing and part schoolhouse. 


In the year 1822, in mid-winter the place became 
the scene of a bloody and fearful tragedy, in which at 
least four lives came to a sudden and violent end. 

The schoolmaster who lived there with his family 
was named Joseph Miller. He was a native of Southern 
Poland, and after the formation of the Duchy of War- 
saw by Napoleon Bonaparte, his family had found fav- 
or with the great conqueror, and Joseph Miller was ap- - 
pointed to a government position in the department of 
Posen. | 


But when the resettlement of Poland took place by 
the treaty of Vienna in 1814, he lost his place, and_ like 
numbers of his countrymen, he expatriated himself and 
journeyed to Prussia. He seems to have found favor in 
the castle of a German count, where he was installed as 
tutor to the nobleman’s son. This boy had a sister in‘» 
whose society he was thrown and with whom he fell in 
love. He was tall and handsome and his feelings. were 

' reciprocated by the German maiden. Many and swee2. 
were the stolen meetings and the fatal trysts. To hore 
for the consent of the widowed father to their marriacc 
was out of the question, and the only avenue open fo: 
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| the lovers was that of flight—fight to that golden land 
of promise beyond the western ocean—America. 


And so at a time when the Count was absent from 
home, the lovers eloped. They took with them what 
money they had and found their way to a seaport whence 
they sailed for Philadelphia in. the summer of 1817 
There their baby was born, and they later went to My- 
erstown in Lebanon Co., Pennsylvania. To the north of 
the village a schoolmaster was wanted, and Joseph Mil- 
ler again found employment, not as a tutor in a German 
nobleman’s castle, but as a teacher of an American-Ger- 
man school. | 


He was successful, but the remuneration was smail. 
There was no public school machine, and no minimum 
salary iegislation in. those days. A parent pail two 
cents per day and nothing on holidays dor anything for 
absences. The Millers became very poor. The foreign 
gulden were spent and the dollars and cents were slow 
in coming. But in the course of a few years another 
baby came. The delicately reared young woman found 
the-domestic drudgery of the household irksome, and 
she pined for the elegant ease of her far-away Prussian 
home. ‘ 


a The glamour of her romance was worn away, and 
the pangs of homesickness filled her existence and made 
her fretful and peevish. She-sighed for. her girlhood’s 
freedom and for the elegance of her father’s mansion. 


Although Joseph was kind in his way and his love | 
__. waned not, her daily complainings weighed on his spir- 
~ its and soured his temper, and the world became dark to 
~his vision, with poverty as his portiorf and starvation ~ 
for his wife and children staring them in the face. 


He grew morose and melancholy, and his mental 
condition bordered on insanity. His adored lady-iove, the 
gentle, |.ighborn daughter of a German Graff, had been 


a 


b 
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changed, as if by wicked fairies’ tricks, into a shiftless, 
fretful dowdy, and life had lost its charms for him. At 
times his brain seemed on fire and daylight looked lke 
blood. 


One morning in January his pupils, had assembled at 
the schoolroom door but it remained closed. The girls 
were playing “rings” and singing, 

“Ring around a rosy— 

Pin upon a posy,’”— 
and the boys were playing a long game of ball, but the 
usually unwelcome rap at the window calling the children 
from play to school, was not heard, though the hour was 
long past the time for opening the morning session. 


At length one of the girls standing on tiptoe looked 
in at a school room window and said “Ich seh ihn. Dort 
steht er.” (“I see him. There he stands.’’) 


Another looked in and looked longer, when with a 
white face she turned away and said, 


“Ach Gott! er steht net; er henkt ya dort a’ma 


-’strick!” (“My God! he is not standing, he is hanging 


by a rope!) 


Others looked in, and, frightened, ran to a neigh- 
bor’s house with their fearful story. Men came and 
forced in the door, when a gruesome sight met their hor- 
rified gaze. 


There lay the once fair lady in her comfortless bed 
in her blood, her head split open with an axe, and her 
two children murdered in the same horrible manner. In 
the midst of the school room, suspended by a rope fast- 
ened to a joist above him, was the dead murderer and 
suicide. Around and under him was a pile of wood and 
splinters, part of which were consumed, showing that it 
was the schoolmaster’s plan to burn down the house and 
consume himself and victims. 
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All the countryside came to the burial of the mother 
and her children, who were interred in consecrated 
ground in the graveyard of the old Union Tulpehocken 
church at Myerstown. The funeral was large, and Rev. 
William Ernst, the pastor of Salem’s Lutheran church at 
Lebanon, preached the sermon, but no religious rites 
were held over the remains of the unfortunate Joseph 
Miller. : 


In those days churchyards were closed to self-mur- 
~derers, and his body was tumbled into a rough grave in 
a fence corner, uncoffined and unsung. But it was not 
to remain there. Suicides’ bodies in those days of the 
olden time were in demand among the medical fratern- 
ity -especially by such as had never been favored with 
the priviieges of a school of anatomy, and afforded the 
advantages of a dissecting room, and, after nightfall. a 
certain doctor came riding from Rehrersburg on horse- 
back, dug up the body of Miller, threw it across his 
horse in front of him, and galloped away to Berks Coun- 
ty with his prize. . 


_ While carrying the body, it is said, on his snoulders~ 
own some steps to a basement at his home, he stumbled. 
and fell, his ghastly burden falling on top of him. Th-s, 
he stated ziterwards, was the oniy time he had ever boca 
frightened. It is further said that the skeleton of tie 
Polish schoolmaster served for many years as an object 
lesson to the Rehrersburg surgeon and his students. 


_ Some rhymester of the day whose name is unknown, 
wrote the story of the tragédy in- German verse, which 
wes published in a Lebanon newspaper, and the lines 
wer2 set to weird music, the writer himself having heard 
then sung in part by an old Fredericksburg woman. 
They were reprinted within the last fifty years in the 
columns of the Lebanon Democrat and with one or two 
corrections in the spelling and rhyme are here given. 
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‘EINE ALTE WAHRE GESCHICHTE. 


Hoeret! ich moegt eich erzaehlen, 
Eins der greesten Mord-Geschicht, 
Die man. hat noch je ghoeret, 
Und je vorgefallen ist. 


Jeder muss mit Wahrheit sagen, 

Der noch hat den Mord gehoert, 
Dass in den Geschichts—Annalen 

So kein Mord beschieben steht. 


Joseph Miller hat ermodet 
Seine Frau and Kinder all, 

Und Sich, der Familien-Vater, 
Aufgehangen an den Hals.. 


Ich will in den ersten Zeilen 
Zeigen sein Geburts-Ort an, 
Und sein Lebenslauf beschrieben, 
- Dass mann selbst urtheilen kann. 


Er war draus in Deutschland geboren, 
Wo man’s suedlich- Polen nennt; 

Von Tal enten auserkohren, ; 
Hat ein fuerstlich Amt bedient.- 


Wie das Land wird abgetreten 

An den Russen, wie man weiss, 
So wird er aus Brod versetzet, 

We uns die Geschichte zeigt. 


Wandt’ er sich an einem Graffe, 
Bot sich ein Verdienste aus, 
Dieser zeigt sich ihm in Gnaden, 
Gab ihm Dienst in seinem Haus. 


Da Sollt er die Jugend lehren, 
Statt der Universitaet, 

Dieses konnt er liecht vollfuehren, _ 
Den er selbst war hoch gelehrt. 
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Dieser Graf hut eine Tochter, 
Jung Von Jahren, zart und schoen, 
Ihre schoenheit gleich den Rosen : 
Wenn sie in der Bluethe stehn. t 


Diese thut den Miller lieben 
Alsobald er war bekannt, 

Sucht er den se zu verfuehren— 
Floh mit ihr nach Abendland! 


Liess in Libanon sich nieder, 
Nicht sehr weit von Myerstadt, 
Hatte da nur wenig Gueter, 
Gegen er in Preussen hat. 


Er hat all sein Gut verschwendet 
Auf der grossen, lohgen Reis ; 

Dieses kann ein jeder denken 
Der sich’s vorzustellen weiss. 


Hier hat ’er ja kein Geschafte, 
‘Wo er sich mit naehren kann; 
3 Man reith ihm es sei das Beste, 
‘ Eine Schul zu fangen an. 


, Eh hut hier drei jahr’ gelebet,— 
Jeder der war ihn bekannt, 
Wollte ihm dass zeugniss geben 
Dass er sei ein braver Mann. =: 


. Such sein Weib nie su betrueben, 

— Nennt sfe nur-sein Engelein; 
. Er thut sie von herze ligben 

We es zeigt der. Augeschein. 


Hatten sie viel gute Tagen 

Draussen in dem Deutsches-Polen-Land ; 
Hier thut sie die Armuth plagen, 
= Dies war ihnen unbekannt. | 
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Hoerte er sein Weib oft sagen, 

Seinen treuen Herzens-Freund, 
“Koennten wir bei meinem Vater 

Nur noch draus in Deutschland sein.” - 


Dieses thut sein Geist betrueben, 
Dass er in Verzweiflung kam— 
Dacht’ nicht mehr sich selbst zu lieben, 
Wie Verzweiflung oft gethan. 


O, was Hagel, Feuer-Flammen, 
Nebel, Rauch und Finsterniss, 

Zogen sich in ihm zusammen, is 
Treiben ihn zur Mordes-List. 


Da die kinder frueh am Morgen, 
Wolite in die Schule gehen, 
Und der Mord war noch Verborgen— 
x Den. ich vor hin schon erwaehnt. 


Fanden sie die thuer vershlossen, 

- Niemand sie aufmachen kann, ; 

Bis die thuer ward aufgebrochen— ie 
ee Sahen sie mit Wehmuth an. 


Denn der Miller hat erhangen, 
Da an einem Stricke, todt! 

Jeder sah mit Herzens-Bange 
Diese jammervolle noth! 


Und die Frau die lag im Bette 

Kalt un steif, mit Blut Beklebt; 
So ein jammervolle Scene 

‘Hat man nie zuvor erlebt! 


War ihr leib oft durch gestochen 
Mit dem Messer grausamlich; 
Mit dem Bell ihr Hirn zerbrochen— 
Herz und Brust hat Messerstich! 
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Neben ihr in einem Bette = 
Lag das aelt’ste Kinderlein, 
Auch gestochen mit dem Messer, 


Und das Hirn gegchlagen ein! 


Und das Kind noch in der Wiege 
War auf gleiche Art gemord’t,— 
Wie die Mutter dies geliebt! 
O, du gnadenvollen Gott! 


Es Jaemmert mich das arme Weibe 
Gleichfalls ihre Kinderlein, 

Sammt dem in Mutter-liebe— 
Litten all die Martyr-Pein. 


Sie ward ehrenvoll begraben— 
Sie und ihre Kigderlein ;— 


_Von dem Bruder-Mord des Abels 


Hielt Herr Ernst ein Rede fein. 


Wie ich hoff und herzlicn wuensche, 
- Ruhet ihre Seel in Gott, 
Wo kein Unfal: sie befeindet, 

Und sie quaelt kein MartyrTod. 


Da wird sein das Freuden-Leben, 
Wo Viel’ tausend Seelen schon 

Sind mit hellem Glanz umgeben— 
Dienen Gott vor seinem Thron. 


Und der Miller liegt begraben 
- Dort in einem Fencen-Eck, 
Da thun sei’ Gebeina, schlafen 
Bis der Her: Re auferweckt! 


Wie es um sein’ Seele stehet. . 
Wollen wir urtheilen nicht; 

Ein Trost das die Schrift uns lehret— 
_ Gott der Herr barmherzig ist! 
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* * * & % x 


(For the benefit of such as do not understand the 
original, a translation has been made as follows:) 


Listen now, and I will tell you 
Of a fearful murder case, _ 

Such as no one ever heard of 
Heretofore to’ve taken place. 


And whoever hears this story 
Must, if truth be in his bosom, 
Say that in our country’s annals 
None is found more weird and gruesome . { 


Joseph Miller did the murder 
Killed his wife and children all, 
Then this wretched family father 
Hanged himself in school room hall. 


In these first few lines I’]] tell-you— - 
; Where this man first saw the light; 
Of his eountry’s dire misfortune, ae 
Of his exile and his flight. F 


Southern Poland was his birthplace 

‘Handsome was he, fine of build; 
Having noble traits and talents, 
He a princely office filled. 


Then came Poland’s grievous downfall, 
She to Russia fell a prey; 
When from all, in place or office, 
_ Their support was swept away. 


To a German count he wended 
His dejected weary way; 

Offered there a menial’s service, | 
And was kindly bade to stay. 
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| . Here he was installed As tutor e 
To a high born German youth; 

College lore he was to teach him, 
Letters, books—the living truth. 


Now this noble had a daughter, 

Young and gentle, sweet and fairs, 
Like a rose or other flower, 

Blooming in its beauty rare. 


= She inspired him with a passion 
Which he long in secret bore, 
But at length she was persuaded 
Far to flee to a western shore. 


Came they then to Lebanon county, 
To a spot near Myerstown, — 
Paupers here, in Prussia wealthy, 
Suffering now ill fortune’s frown. 


Spent and gone was all tneir money, 
Who were used to live in state; 

Indigence and want before them,— 
Dark and fearful seemed their fate. 


Far from friends, without employment, 
Just escaped from tyrant rule, 
Miller formed the plan of teaching, 
And ere long was keeping school. 


Three fair years had come and vanished, 

Friends had proved both kind and true, 
Friends who gladly made the statement, 

He was good and honest t8o. ; = 


eS Not to cross his spouse, but please her 
Seemed to be his aim in hfe;— 
Called her, darling, sweetheart, angel,— 
Honored, cherished, loved his wife. 
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But her memory oft would wander 
Back unto her German home, 

Where in thought as happy maiden 
O’er her sire’s domain she’d roam. 


Here, Alas! were meagre comforts, 
There abundance, wealth unmeasured, 
Pictures of her father’s mansion 
In her secret soul she treasured. 


And at times, her heart near breaking 
With a longing, home-sick pain, 

“Take me,” she would cry in anguish, 

‘‘Take me, Joseph, home again.” 


Ah! how grieved his soul and spirit! 
What.a poor, unhappy pair! | 

She, despondent, sad and homesick, 
He the prey of dark despair! 


bd 


‘lames of fire and fiends of darkness 
Seemed to. numb his sense and will 

‘lunged him in a hell of madness, ; - 
Urged-him on to strike and kill! 


Vhen the pupils on a morning 

Gathered ’round the school room door 
‘hey knew nothing of the horror 

Which was held for them in store. 


One by one they tried to enter, . 
One by one they turned aside, 

Till at length, the fast’nings sundered, 
Horror held them, open-eyed! » 


© 


By a rope there hung the master, 

. Joseph Miller, cold and dead ;— 

Many turned in fear and terror, , 
Weeping as they homeward fled! 
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On her lowly couch the mother oe 


Weltering in her lifeblood lay, 
Once a happy German maiden 
Now a lifeless lump 6f clay. 


Many red-lipped wounds were gaping, 
Whence had ebbed away her life; 

Crushed her skull by hands that often 
Had carressed her as a wife. 


Near-by lay her first-born, murdered 

By the self-same ruthless hands,— 
Broken head and cruel knifestabs— 

Work that maniac brain had planned. 


And the infant in its cradle, 

Darling of its mothbr’s heart,— 
Also butchered like the others—- 

Of this tragedy a part! 


Pity we this wretched woman! 
= Pity with her babes-abide! 
Pity we the unborn child that 

With its martyred mother died! = 


Throngs of people at the funeral 
Moved as in a horrid dream; 
Revered Ernst, he preached the sermon 
Cain, the murderer, was his theme. 


. It is hoped and wished devoutly 
Sa That her homesick soul found rest, 
. Where misfortune nevey troubles - 
In the regions of the blest. 


Ss In the realms where all the weary 
Rest in never-ending sleep; 
Where in all the endless ages 
No one ever wakes to weep. 
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Miller’s body to a corner _ 
Of a verdant field was borne, 
Left to lie unblest, unprayed for, 
Till the resurrection morn. 


Where the bourne his soul was sent to 
None of us may judge or know, 
Yet God’s mercy still endureth, 
And is shown to high and low. 
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Report of the 


Biographical Committee 


Mr. President and Fellow Members of the Historical 
Society :— 


Does not History begin at home, as charity is said 
to do? There are many persons well versed in the his- 
tory of their own and other countries who may be termed 
ignorant of the history of their own country and com- 
munity. One would think that_the course of events in 
the development of his native region would strike a 
deeper chord and appeal more strongly to his feelings 
than occurrences in more distant lands. Should not the 
first settlements of our own town and region summon 
more interest than the beginning of Russia? Should 
not the conflicts with the aborigines of our native coun- — 
try arouse more feeling than the marauding expeditions 
of Attila, *the Hun, the conquests of Genghis Khanj, or 
the bloody victories of Napoleon?. 


Do we not make a mistake in our schools when we 
first teach the child the history of regions and countries 
other than his own? Should we not first direct his at- 
tention to the history of his own habitat? 


We ask these questions and commend them to your - 


serious consideration. 


While in attendance at the meeting of the Fedéra- 
tion of Historical Societies of Pennsylvania, at Harris- 
burg, Jan. 17, 1924 we were gratified to find that our 


* King of the Huns Termed the “Scourge of God,” 406— 


+ A Mongol Warrior: 1162—1227. 
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views on this subject were the same as those expressed 
by several delegates from other counties. [ngtact= inva 
few instances practical steps have been taken in this 


: 


direction. f 


That we may practice what we preach, your Com- 
mittee on Biography would ask you to direct your atten- 
tion for a short time to one who played a prominent part 
in the early history of this section, embracing what is 
now Lancaster, Berks, Dauphin, and Lebanon Counties. 
Ande yet he is comparatively unknown to a large proposr- 
tion of the present inhabitants of the region to which he 
gave his valuable services. In fact, many may never 
have heard of him. Truly it seems, “A prophet is not. 
without honor, save in his own country.” - 


~ In fulfillment of their duties, your Cqmmittee, ac- 
cordingly, herewith presents a sketch of Squire Adam 
Reed and his times. 


Thos. S. Stein : 
W. M. Guilford, M. D. 
_J. W. Rockey 
Committee on Biograpry. 
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Pain nhl comne  or te a ening 


—————————— 


Squire Adam Reed 


oe 


It is often said that a man is the product of the 
times in which he lives. We can not give full credence 
to this statement. A man may be as great a factor in 
making the times as the times are in making him, Nev- 
ertheless, one thing is certain, that in order to Judge a 
man properly, to estimate him at his true worth, we 
must take into consideration the times in which he 
lived. This is especially true in the case of Squire Reed, 
a resident of Hanover township, Lancaster (now Leba- 
non) county, during four decades of the Eighteenth 
Century, from 1725 to 1769. Information of his career 
is rather meager; but enough is known to place him 
among the local, heroic pioneers. 


U. S? Senator Pepper in a recent address gave utter- 
ance to the following: “Some one ought to write the 
story of the things in American history which were dim- 
ly lighted when they happened, but afterwards became 
beacon: lights of civilization. Thé surrender of Ticonder- 
ago to Ethan Allen ‘in the name of the great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress,’ by lantern light; Wash- 
ington’s councils at Valley Forge; the plans developed in 
the tents of the Civil War, whose ‘dim and flaring lamps’ 
still live in song; and the oaths of office taken by lamp- 
light on a small farm by our President, would make thai 
story one of dramatic and significant interest.” 


Of this character were many plans laid by our pion- 
eers in the early days—plans which, EY carried out. 
had results far beyond expectation. 


Squire Adam Reed was born in 1703, in the Prov- 
ince of Ulster, Ireland, of Scotch-Irish Presbyier-:: 
stock. 
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We and bite family name of our subject Ecanee in 
various ways. R-i-e-t-h is German and was the form of 
the name of the founders of the first church established 
in this section of Pennsylvania by our Palatine ancestors 
—Reith’s church east of Stouchsburg. Another German 
form is R-i-e-d. The original Scotch form was R-e-i-d, 
and in this form it appears in our heroe’s warrantee 
deed. Being anglicized, this becomes R-e-e-d, which 
form we adopt. It is the most common spelling and is 
on the books used by Reed himself in acknowledging 
Jonestown ground rent deeds. Other anglicized form, 
R-e-a-d, is also found. 


We will not take into consideration the meaning otf 
-the name, but, however it may have arisen, it is certain 
that our Reed was not an unstable, waning character, 
shaken by the wind, but a firm upport on which one 
could depend in times of adversity? and trial. 


Adam Reed came to America about 1725, and set- 
tled with others of his cwn race and reiigious pe.suti- 
sion in Hanover tow: ‘ship. Lancaster county, Pa. He re- 
sided near the Swatara, where it makes a sharp bend, 
near Reed’s Creek, named after him. This was within 
the present limits of Lebanon county, though at that 
time it was a-part of Lancaster county. In this neign- 
borhood Adam Harper had settled at an early period. 
Indians were his neighbors. His was the first public 
house in that section. It is still known as Harper sla - 
ern or in short as Harper’s. 


In this frontier section Adam Reed built a stone 
house on a tract of land which hi§ warrantee deed,-dat- 
ed March 1, 1739, some time after settlement, states as 

@ 200 acres. This house served not only as a residence fov 
his family, but also as a piace of refuge for his SHE 
bors, affording them protection from the In: (ans, Wie 
upon robbing oe killing the settlers. 


- 
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eed was an educated man, which, no doubt, in con- 
nection with his inherited traits of character, helped 
him to become a man of prominence in Provincial days. 
He was one of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace,-an 
office which in those days meant a great deal more than 
now, exposing its holders to many inconveniences, hard- 
ships and dangers, but receiving little remuneration. His 
services were not confined to his immediate neighbor- 
hood. His signature is found on pany Jonestown ground 
rent papers, from 1765 on. 


In 1755 Squire Reed was commissioned a captain 
and was directed to raise among the settlers a company 


of men to resist the marauding and murderous Indians, 


until a force was organized by the Province. 


Of the sterling character of these settlers we quote 
from the Rev. J. L. Hynson’s address, given at a ban- 
quet, Jan. 8, 1909: “Instructions were given land agents 
not to settle the Scotch-Irish, except in the frontier dis- 
tricts.... If such was the design of the autnorities (Viz. 
to form a sort of buttress against the_attacks of the In- 
dians), the choice of men for these seats of peril could 
not have been better, for these pioneers of civil and re- 
ligious liberty had a profound reverence for God and His 
law. The face of foe, whether white or red they feared 
net. These were men of sterling worth. icossessed of 
domestic, social and public virtues, such as have since 
shown themselves in many a descendent, they were just, 
kind, humane. But when driven to it, they met their 
savage foes on their own terms and waged a war most 
fierce and relentless.” 


Squire Reed, like most of our pioneer ancestors was 
a churchman, and t:ere he was also a leader, Serving as 


an-elder in the Hanover Presbyterian church. Scotch-. 


Irish Presbyterians were the early settlers of Hanover 
township. They established churches in Donegal, Derry, 
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Paxton and Hanover. Donegal dates from 1725. Derry 


and Paxton came in 1734, and Hanover Isa (oO. 


The late Dr. Schmauk and Henry C. Snavely thought 
there was a Presbyterian church in the “Basin” of our 
vicinity, that preceded even the Rieth church of 1727. 


The Hanover church, of which Squire Reed was an 
elder, was located on Bow Creek, a northern tributary of 
the Swatara, about five miles west of his residence, in 
what is now Dauphin county. It was eleven miles north- 
east of Harrisburg. It is now extinct. 


We had considerable trouble in finding the begin- 
nings of this congregation. But persistent inquiry and 
search at length brought its reward. ji 


The Hanover church was originally called the Man- 
ada church. Through the kindness of Miss Turner, clerk 
in the Presbyterian Historical Sociéty (Philadelphia), 
we were given the following information, taken from the 
Centennia] Memorial of the Presbytery of Carlisle: “Af- 
ter a careful perambulation of the ground by a commit- 
tee, to ascertain surely that there would be-no encroach- 
ment on the territory or infringement of the rights of 
those congregations, Presbytery, on the 26th of May, 
1736, ‘erected the people of Manada into a distinct con- 
gregation and approved the place where they had begun 
to build their meeting-house.’ 


‘“‘Tranover soon became one of the large and influ- 
ential congregations of the Presbytery,’ etc. 


“«TBhe minutes of the General Assembly (statistical 
table) show the number of communicants to have been 
113 in 1838. After that no numbers are reported. This 

mber was reduced very rapidly. The year after the 
death of the venerable pastor, Mr. Snodgrass, which oc- 


curred in 1846, the congregation was consolidated—ex- 


cept as relates to property interests—with the congrega- 
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tion of Derry, though preaching service was kept up 
within the bounds several years after this. In 1877 
there remained but three communicant members?’ 


“«Pastorates—Rev. Richard Sanckey.......... 1738—1759 
Rev. Robert McMordie.......... 1762—1764 
Rev. Matthew Woods............ 1782—1784 


Rev. James Snodgrass.......... 1788—1846” ’ 


Thus much for Miss Turner’s notes. for which we 
are very grateful. From another source we find that 


Rev. Sanckey’s salary was an annual payment of £60— 


one-half in cloth and the other half in particular com- 
modities, such as flax, hemp, iinen and yarn, together 
with several gratuities. He served Hanover and Pax- 
_ tang alternately. ce 

The noted “Paxtang Boys,” who were organized by 
Rev. (Col.) Jno. Elder,-a pastor of the Paxton Presby- 
teriam church, were mostly members of his own and the 
Hanover congregations. The part they played in the 
“Paxtang Boys’ Insurrection” shows of what sterling 
stuff they were made. y 


Squire Reed lived during the French and Indian War, 
which was waged from 1754 to 1763, a contest which is 
not clearly fixed in the minds of the masses as to its 
causes, movements, leaders and results. 


We recall distinctly what vague and confused ideas 
of the F. & I. War filled our brain in our boyhood days. 
The school books more or less slurred over the subject 
and the teachers gave it very little attention. We gained 
no clear idea of the causes and results of the war. How 
it affected our region we had no inkling. Such heroes as 
Weiser, Reed, Steitz, De Haas, Stoever and Templeman. 
and such places of interest as Forts Swatara, Manada 
and Henry, and such settlements as Tulpehocken and 
Heidelberg were barely noticed, or passed over altogeth- 
er in Silence. 
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The ravages of the F. & I. War were committed not 
only in New England and Virginia, but also in Pennsyl- 
vania, which State saw not so many battles, but suffered 
more from stealthy attacks and private outrages. Our 
State cannot record victories like the Capture’ of Crown 
Point, the Storming of Ticonderoga, or the Assault on 
Quebec. The devastation of Acadia gave Longfellow 
the theme of his immortal poem, “Evangeline: :” 


“Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when the 
Wind from the northeast 

Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the Banks 
of Newfoundland, 

Friendless, harmless, helpless, they wondered from city 
to city, ‘vin 

From the cold lakes of the North to sultry Southerr 
Savannahs — 

From the bleak shores of the sea to the lands where the 
Father of Waters 

Seizes the hills in his hands and drags them down to the 
ocean, 

Deep in their sands to bury the scattered bones of the 
mammoth. . 

Friends they sought and homes; and many, despairing, 
heartbroken. 

Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a friend 

nor a fireside.” * 


In order to get a clear view of the times in which * 
Squire Reed lived and of events in which he took a prom- 
inent part, and thus be enabled to understand our man 
better, let us briefly consider the French and Indian War. 


. ae breaking up of the homes, the scatterment of these 
Acadian peasants, their banishment and exile to distant lands,— 
all this was an outrage on humanity, to say the least of it; and 
‘though not dyed with the blood of victims, was not less eruel and 
inhuman, than the blood-thirsty Indians’ heartless and .barbarous 
crimes. 
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@ The frequent wars between them always involved their 


colonies in America. “New France”** had a line of sixty 
. forts, extending from Quebec to New Orleans. The red 
meh generally sided with the French. 


tThere was a rivalry between Great Britain and 
France for the final possession of America. 


The French and Indian War brought this contest to 
a close and decided the issue in favor of England,—real- 
ly in favor of the Colonies, for they had found out their 
strength by fighting together against a common foe. 


From this time on, thoughts of independence took 
root, which finally resulted in the American Revolution 
and an independent State. 2 et 


The general cause of the F. & I. War was the al- 
leged encroachment of the French upon the frontiers of 
the colonies belonging to England. 


The Ohio Company, composed of a number of influ- 
ential men of London and Virginia, had obtained a char- 
ter-grant of 600,000 acres on and near the Ohio river, 
for the purpose of carrying on the fur trade with the In- 
dians. 


Of course, the Indians resented the invasion of their 


lands by the English, and the French feared the loss of 
the fur trade. 


Besides, there were other reasons for the war, which 
had special force in Pennsylvania. They are referred to 
in Dr. Richard’s paper on the F. & I. War, read before 
this Society April 21, 1901. 


-First, the Delawares, with whom the Provincial Gov- 
ernment made its treaties, occupied Eastern Pennsylva- 


(See Vol. II, No. 2.) 


ta See note on New France at the end. 
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“nia. They were vassals* of the Iroquois, (+) otherwigg © 


known as the Six Nations. By the treaty of 1754, at Al- 
bany, N. Y., the latter ceded to Pennsylvania large tracts 
of land that belonged to the Delawares, which act led the 
latter.to join the French. ; 


A second reason lay in the Indians’ inordinate love 
of trinkets and rum. Bits of colored glass, beads, small 
mirrors, and: various gaudy articles were exchanged for 
tracts of land. Fire water was purchased at almost any 
price, and thus their judgment was debased still more 
in their trading transactions. 


The third cause is rightly laid by Dr. Richards at 
the door of the white man, because of his unjust dealings 
with the Aborigines. 


The uncontrolled sale of rum, when the pale-face 
trader, actuated by an inordfnate greed for gold, took ad- 
vantage of the red man’s uncontrollable desire for liquor, 
and thereby debauched his body, stupefied his mind and 
ruined hi3 soul. What a crime it was, and is, for we have 
not yet cleared our skirts of this debasing practice! 


These -various causes intensified the enmity of the 
Indian to the the white man, and only a spark was need- 
ed to fire the Indian’s heart. This was furnished by 
Braddock’s Defeat, July 9, 1755, soon after which the 
Delawares were on their way to Swatara Gap. Now the 
settlers instinctively turned to the man of the day, Con- 
rad Weiser, the great Interpreter and Treaty-maker. 





* The Delawares were called women in contempt by the 
Troquois. They had been forced from Eastern Pennsylvania to the 
banks of the Susquehanna. Shamokin (Sunbury) was their ren- 
dezvous. They are now scatteref throughout Oklahoma. 


(t+) The Iroquois were originally a confederacy of five In- 
dian tribes within the borders of what is now New York State, 
viz, the Mohawks, the Oneidas, the Onondagas, the Cayugas and 
the Senecas. In 1712, a sixth tribe, the Tuscaroras, joinéd them, 
thus forming the Six Nations. (See note at the end of this paper) 
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At the breaking out of the War, the Province of Penn- 
sylvania was not prepared. The Provincial Assembly had 
not taken proper measures for defense, because the Pro- 
prietors and the rulers at the head of the Province, on the 
one hand, and the popular Assembly on the other, did 
not agree on the measures suited for the times, each par- 
ty striving to see how much money could be extorted 
from the other. The Assembly at this time had many 
Quaker members. But the populace wished that the re- 
ligious scruples of these members, who were non-resist- 
ants, might no longer prevent the better defense of the 
Province. In order to urge their views and impress upon 
Philadelphia the necessity for better measures of de- 
-fense, some stern measures were employed. The dead 
bodies of some of the murdered and mangled citizens of 
the interior counties were sent to the city and hauled 
about the streets, with placards announcing that they 
were victims of the Quaker policy of non-resistance. 


On Oct. 16th, 1755, occurred the massacre at Penn’s 
Creek. This is a small stream emptying into the Susque- 
hanna, near Selinsgrove, about five miles below tne 
mouth of the Juniata. . 


A party of Indians killed and carried away captive 
25 of the residents and burned the settlement. One 
wounded man escaped and brought the news of the mass- 
acre. 


Oct. 23, 46 of the inhabitants of Paxton Creek went 
to bury the dead, then to Shamokin (Sunbury) to inquire 
of the friendly Indians there who those were that had 
committed the massacre. Of this: party four were killed 
on their return, four were drowned and tke rest put to 
_ flight by Indians in ambush.. The Indians who massa- 
cred the Penn’s Creek settlers evidently were those on 
the West Branch of the Susquehanna. 
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John Elder, the well-known, pioneer Presbyterid® 
minister at Paxton, wrote to another Presbyterian min- 
ister in the neighborhood of Adam Reed, concerning the 
massacre, and Reed sent wogd to Tulpehocken, to Con- t 
rad Weiser. J § 


Rev. John Elder, a Scotchman, was the first clergy- 
man who settled west of the Conewago Hills, towards the 
Susquehanna. He preached 56 years in the Paxton 
church, two miles from Harrisburg and many years in 

se Derry. He held a colonel’s commission and often carried 
his rifle into the pulpit. -He died in 1792 on his farm 
near Harrisburg, at the age of 86. He numbers among 
his descendants the wife of the Nestor of our Historical 
Society, Dr. Wm. M. Guilford, she a? his great- grand- 
daughter. 


As soon as Conrad Weiser received the news of the 
massacre, he alarmed the neighborhood. They flocked 
to him and agreed to go and meet the enemy, if he would 
go with them. They were ordered to gather at Benjamin 
Spycker’s, near Stouchsburg, “about six miles above my 
house in Tulpehocken Towwnship.”* About 200 persons 
_armed with guns, swords, axes, grubbing-hoes and pitch- 
forks, assembled at 2 P. M. They also brought three 
days’ provisions with them. Weiser divided his force in- 
to companies of 30, allowing each company to chose its 
own Officers. 


After sending 50 men to Tolheo,* they marched ten 
miles that evening, Oct. 27, 1755. At 10 A.M. the next 


-day, they arrived at Squire Reed’s home in Hanover, who 
was in a state of tension, and was anxiously looking for 
help. He was as yet a private citizen. From him they . 
received information that a party who had gone to 
baad avenge their brethren at Penn’s Creek had been slaugh- 





*~ Weiser’s residence at this- time -was about a mile south- 
east of Womelsdorf. 
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tered. fyfeisates men realized po Reed’s information 
that to proceed farther was inadvisable, and knowing 
that their own homes were in danger, they decided after 
a consultation to retrace their steps and defend their 
own families and homes: 


This meeting of Reed and Weiser’s band shows that 
the former kept in touch with his fellowmen and was 
always ready to give safe goons! and act in their de- 
fense, if necessary. 


In the fall of 1755, the settlers of Reed’s locality 
formed themselves into companies and rendezvoused at 
his house. Then the Provincial authorities commissioned 
-him as a captain in charge of a hastily formed company 
of settlers for the protection of that district. He served 
as such until the matter of defense had become syste- 
matized and a regular Penna. regiment was formed, of 
which Conrad Weiser was Lieut. Colonel in command of 
the First Battalion. 


In a letter to Capt. Reed, dated Nov. 1, 1755, Capt. 
Parsons suggésted that it would be well for a number of. 
inhabitants to cross the mountain and help to bring the 
grain and corn of the poor settlers to the south side of 
the mountain. These settlers had fled after some of their 
neighbors were massacred, abandoning everything they 
could not carry with them. No doubt, the Indians would 
return and destroy everything. 


Capt. Reed heeded Capt. Parsons’ suggestion, cross- 
ed the mountain with his force of men, equipped with 
horses and wagons, and rescued from destruction a good- 
ly supply of grain, corn and other articles. This was a 





* Swatara Gap was known by this name among the In- 

_ dians. This passage through the mountains is designated by dif- 

ferent names by early writers. Among the Indian names are 

Tolheo, Talihalo, Atolhol: the settlers refer to it as The Hole, The 
Hole in the Mountains and The Gap. 
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noble act of awe Capfain’ S. and shows that he was ek @ 
ways willing to help his neighbors in time of distress. 


In Jan. 1756, Capt. Smith, of Chester was given i 
charge of Ft. Swatara. Irie iva Capt. Peter Hey- 
drich, who had charge of the fort, while it was still a 
mere place of refuge, and Capt. Reed, were ordered to 
turn over their arms and supplies to Capt. Smith. 


In August 1756, Squire Reed, hearing at night fre- 
quent reports of guns in the mountains during a fight be- 
tween Indians and a squad of soldiers at Manada Gap, 
sent to protect their fellow-citizens, came the next morn- 

_- ing with several others from his home, five miles distant, 
; to render assistance. © 


Frequent were the ee aehoand stealthy attacks on 
the innocent settlers. On thef12th of Oct., 1756, Noah 
Frederick, of Hanover township, was surprised and kill- 
ed, while plowing a field. Three of his children, the old- 

est of whom was only nine years of age, were carried 

-away captive; the house was plundered of everything 
the Indians could use, such as clothes, bread, butter, sad- 
dle and firearms. This occurred about two miles from 
Ft. Swatara, and somewhat more than that distance from 
Squire Reed’s home. 


Life was so precarious in that day that sometimes the 
roads were full of all kinds of vehicles and pedestrians, 
fleeing for safety, loaded with what they could carry 
= away with them. 


e : f 
| For the better protection of the settlers, over 50 
s forts, block-houses and defenses were erected during the 





(*) .The Penna. Archives mention Reed as Captain of the 


ks 3rd Battalion, May 4, 1758, in pay of the Province. 
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F. & I. War. Of these 26 were along the Blue Moun- 
tains, between the Susquehanna and Delaware rivers.* 


There were many occurrences similar to the slaugh- 
ter of Mr. Frederick, making life very uncertain in the 
midst of cruelty and barbarity. ‘‘Children, as they gam- 
boled on the lawn; reapers, as they gathered their harv- 
est; mowers, as they rested from using the scythe; moth- 
ers, aS they busied themselves about the household, were 
victims to an enemy who disappeared the moment a blow 
was struck, and who was ever present, when a garrison 
cr a family ceased its vigilance.” | 


As evidence that Hanover township experienced ter- 
rible times in the F. & I. War, we need only to state that © 
the assessment list of the East End of Hanover for the - 
Provincial Tax of 1756 contains 117 names, of whom 
three are marked as having been killed and 48 as having 
fled. 


A letter from Hanover, dated Oct. 1, 1757, says “the 
neighborhood is almost without inhabitants.” 
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Dr. McGill says, “This rich and beautifui section be- 
“came the bloodiest battlefield we have seen in tne begin- 
ning of our American civilization.” 


Mr. Reed often appealed to the higher authorities 
tor aid. In a letter to Edward Shippen and others of 
Lancaster, he wrote, October, 1757, as follows: 


“Gentlemen, consider what you will do and don’t be 
long about it, and don’t let the world say that we died as 
fools die. Our hands are not tied, but let us exert our- 
seives and do something for the honor of our country and 
the preservation of our fellow subjects. I hope you will 
communicate cur grievances to the lower part of our 





(*) See Capt. Richards, “Ihe Front:er rorts of Pa.” the 
authority on this subject. i 
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county,(*) far surely they will send help, if they under-™ 
stand our grievances. 


“T would have gone down myseif, but dare not. My — { 
family is in such danger. ; 
“I expect an answer by the bearer, if possible. ; : 
‘I am, gentlemen, your very humble servant. 
“Adam Reed.” 
- “P_ S.—Before sending this away, I would mention 


I have just received information that there are seven 
killed and five children scalped alive, but I have not the 
account of their names.” - 


Before we drop the topic of the F. & I. War, I re- 
gard it appropriate to cite a short account of it, as it af- 
fected our home section. It Is taken from the late Dr. 
Schmauk’s “Old Salem in Lebanon.” 


“In 1755 the whole interior of the State was startied 
by the news of Braddock’s defeat at Fort DuQuesne. In 
the beginning of October (the 6th), news came to the 
Hebron Moravian chronicler that over 20 persons had - 
been killed in our region by the Indians, and four days 
later he adds thatthe community has been in alarm for 
a fortnight. The Swatara region was in great danger. 
On Novembery 17 the Chronicler says: ‘Visited brother 
and sister Lesher. In the evening our neighbor, Weid- 
man, and his tenant fled with ten children. The Indians 
have again burned four plantations and ‘use the people 
in a cruel and barbarous manner.’ On December 7, elev- 
en were murdered, and the damages caused by the burn- 
ing of property was estimated at £1,500. On Ghristmas 
day the Hebron brethren decided that a guard (two miles 

s long and one mile broad) should be set out at night, un- 
der the care of Kucher and Hetrich. Balthazer Orth was 





(a) Lancaster. 
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to look after his neighborhood, and arrangements were 
made to house some of the fleeing Swatara families. Pe- 
ter Roesser and Stephen Nicholas bound themselves to 
leave home and build fortifications. .Two days. later 
-Kucher, Heckedorn, and the neighbors cut down the 
woods at the Hebron church, and two days later still, the 
lower windows and doors of the building were closed 
half way up with heavy wood. It was understood that 
the church or Kucher’s mill would be the neighbors’ place 
of retreat. 


“Meantime Governor Morris had reported in Novem- 
ber that the Indians had ‘entered the passes of the Blue 
Mountains, broke into the counties of Lancaster (Leba- 
non), Berks and Northampton, committing murder, de- 


vastations and other kinds of horrid mischief.’ On Janu- 


ary 7th, 1756, the Governor himself came on through 
Hebron from Philadelphia with 12 gentlemen, an escort 
of 70 men, and 30 additional guards. He was on his way 
to the Susquehanna to make peace with the Indians. In 
February, Bethel and Hanover called upon the Quitapa- 
_hila for help, and all the men in Lebanon township came 
together at Kucher’s for consultation. It was resolved 
to send ten men to Bethel and ten to Hanover, and that 
each party, should be relieved every two weeks and should 
supply themselves with provisions. Meantime families 
with ten wagons fled from the Swatara and Tulpehock- 
en to Lebanon. In May, 1756, there was another Indian 
outbreak and on the 16th of the same month, 1757, six 
persons were murdered at the Swatara. Five of the 
corpses were brought over to our community and the af- 
fair must have created great excitement. On May 20th 
the Chronicler reports: ‘It has become pretty populous 
about us. A good piece along the Swatara all have fled.’ 
On the 6th of June an Indian was seen way down in Cum- 
berland, two miles from the church, in the act of break- 
inz open the door with his tomahawk. Two days later 
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the Indians killed a man five miles from Balthazar Orth’s 
and captured a boy. On the 21st, 14 of them had a bat- 
tle with 30 soldiers eight or nine miles over the Swatara. 
The people there were again afraid tq take in their has 
and grain, but succeeded in doing so with fifteen men. 


“The little Steitz village (Lebanon) on the-Quitapa- 
hila was not disturbed and the threatened danger in the 
outlying regions perhaps operated to bring new settlers 
to the place. But the Tulpehocken suffered greatly. The 
story of Regina, the German captive, dates from these 
days. She was carried off in 1755. - 


“In all this danger and distress the Quaker Assem- 
bly in Philadelphia remained indifferent. It was left to _ 
the Germans and Scotch-Irish to become the defenders 
of the State. Benjamin Franklin, gfter he could not 
move the Quakers, put himself at the head of a body of 
troops, and the Governor gave Conrad Weiser a colonel’s 
commission. Weiser organized a regiment out of Ger- 
man farming material. He sent for the Lutheran 
pastor Kurtz, and after a prayer and an exhortation to 
the men by the pastor, Weiser led them toward the Sus- 
quehanna, dispatching about fifty of them north to hold 
Swatara Gap. Forts were established all along the line 
from the Susquehanna to the Delaware, about twelve 
miles apart. Soon terrible tidings came. The Indians 
broke in on the Moravians in Bethel in 1756 and 1757, 
and massacred them. The settlers near the Blué Moun- 
tains removed to Reading and some of those in Reading 


removed. to Philadelphia.” 


This sketch of Dr. Schmauk’s shows that: we were 


in the midst of the F. & 1. War and suffered more than 


@any communities in which noted battles were fought. 


For this reason we have made use of it. 


But to return to Squire Reed. What we have writ- 
ten shows the arduous and soul-trying times in which he 
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lived, and his actions therein manifest the noble char- 
acter and the laudable example of the man. Of his fam- 
ily life our information is meager. To him and his wife 
} Mary (1712-1783) were born two daughters,. Mary and -. 
‘ Eleanor. Mary married John Harris, the founder of Har- 
risburg, while Eleanor found a mate in Robert White of 
Cumberland County. 


Squire Adam Reed died Feb. 2, 1769, attaining the 
’ age of 66 years. His mortal remains repose in the old 
graveyard on Bow Creek, near the church he so faithful- - 
ly served, in what is now East Hanover Township, Dau- 
phin County. 


Thus.ends our sketch of Adam Reed, Esquire and 
Captain. It would be very interesting to know more of 
his family life, connections and descendants, but data are 
scarce. 


But he lived not in vain. His services to his feliow 
men will always be remembered. 


The following lines of Wallace Gallagher, taken from - 
the Kansas City Times, will apply to him: — . 


Not— 

‘Haw did he die?” 
But— 

“How did he live?” 
Not— 

“What did he gain?” 
But— 

‘“‘What did he give?” 

These are the units 

To measure the worth - 

Of a man as a man, 
Regardless of birth. 
Not— 


“What was his station?” 
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But— 

“Wad he a heart?” 

How did he play 

His God-given part? 

Was he ever ready ; 

With word of good cheer 

To bring back a smile, 

To banish a tear?” 
Not— 

“What was his church?” 
Not— 

“What was his creed?” 
But— 

“Had he befriended 

Those really in need?” 
Not—. 7 

“What did the sketch 

In the newspaper say?” 
But— 


“How many were sorry 
When he passed away ?” 
Thos. S. Stein 
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NOTE ON “NEW FRANCE.” 
“New France” was the name assigned to the pro- 


jected new Empire in America, to be under French con- 


trol, extending from the St. Lawrence river, along the 
Great Lakes, down the Mississippi, to New Orleans. The 
western part, reaching from the Father of Waters to 
the Pacific coast, was subsequently known as Louisiana, 
named in honor of Louis XIV. 


In 1802 Louisiana was purchased from Napoleon by 
President Jefferson for $15,000,000. It comprised 1,171,- 


931 sq. miles, with a population of 80,000, excluding In- - 


dians. 


Venazzani, Cartier, Ribaut, Champlain, - La Salle, 
Marquette and other French explorers, all endeavored to 


found a new State. Admiral Coligny looked to it as an © 


asylum for Huguenots. 


The population of New France was scattered.. There 
were few settled communities. Little farming was done. 


The population of the English colonies’ was 1,300,- 
000, organized in farming and industnal communities. 


The French wanted Ohio as a connecting link be- 
tween northern New France and Louisiana. To strength- 
en their claims Celeron de Bienville in 1749 buried leaden 
plates of ownership on his way southward. 


For a quarter of a century the struggle between the 
French and the English continued—during the wars 


known to us as King William’s War (1689-1697), Queen: - 


Anne’s War (1702-1713), King George’s War (1744- 
1748) and the French and Indian War (1754-1763). 
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NOTE ON THE SIX NATIONS 


One naturally feels an interest in the career of the 
Iroquois or Six Nations, especially since they favored the 
colonists in the French and Indian War. :The following 
from a recent issue of “The North American” gives their 
present status. 


“Surrounded by progressive farming communities 
and subject to missionary influences since early colonia! 
times, there still remains a large body of Iroquois In- 
dians, between 5000 and 6000 in number, many of whom 
retain their ancient religion, rites and customs to this 
day. 


“A few miles from Syracuse, says ‘Adventure Maga- 
zine,’ are several hundred Indians, remnants of the once. 
powerful Onondaga Nation. Near Buffdlo, on the Cat- 
taraugus, Allegheny and Towanda reserves, are the Sen- 
ecas. The Tuscaroras are domiciled near Lewiston; and 
at St. Regis, on the St. Lawrence river, is a mixed colo- 
ny of Mohawk and Oneida blood. There are also some 
Oneida, near Oneida Castle, in Madison county, although 
the majority of this tribe is now in Wisconsin, with 
scattering settlements in Canada, where most of the 
Cayugas and some members of virtually all the other 
tribes of the confederacy may be found, at and near the 
Grand river reserve in Ontario. 


“Of the New York Indians, the Tuscaroras have per- 
haps departed farthest from the ways of their ancestors, | 
but the Onondagas and Senecas remain from one-half to 

- one-third conservative. The annual rites of the festivi- 
ties are still held, and the secret medicihe of the Little 7 
Waters Society is still regarded as superior to the white 
docf@r’s pills. 


_ “Yet, while many Senecas and Onondagas still ad- 
here to the ancient road, not a few have donned the blue 
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jean overalls of Rertention and many may be found all 
over the state employed in all manner of work.” 


i “Annual distribution of cloth to inhabitants of the 

Onondaga Indian reservation, south of here (Syracuse, . 

4 N. Y.), was made recently by William Angley, agent of 
indian affairs in New York State. Each of the 500 In- 
dians resident there received either six yards of un- 
bleached factory cloth, or the same amount of eeatinae 
under the terms of a treaty signed at Rome, N. Y., 
1788, in which the redmen consigned a large portion a 
their lands to the white settlers.” 


It seems these remnants of Indian tribes have not 
lost all sense of nationality. It is said that recently Des- 
eaten the chief of a remnant dwelling on the _Canadian 
shores of Lake Erie, was at Paris, seeking ‘from the - 
League of Nations a redress of grievances against Eng- 
land and. Canada. He sought for his people recognition 
as a sovereign nation, by virtue ‘of a treaty with King 


George UL oa ae 


Coming nearer home; last fall (1924), a tablet was 
unveiled at Indiantown, near Safe Harbor, Lancaster Co., : 
Pa. . This tablet was erected jointly by the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, and refers to the Conestoga Indians. 
The inscription is as follows: 


“Conestoga Indiantown. The Conestoga Indians, in 
origin the survivors of the defeated ancient Susquehan- 
nock’s* or descendants of Iroquois stock, located their : 
villages variously on these lands in the Penn Proprietory 
Manor of Conestoga, chiefly west of this.-point. They 
were visited here in 1701 by William Penn, who made 
treaties with them. The tribe was exterminated by the 


Paxtang Boys in 1763.” 
Shoes tt 


(*) From this tribe the Susquehanna river received its 
name. 
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